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T IS NOT merely your extensive knowledge or your modern methods 
that make for efficiency in education. It is your purpose that 
counts. 

Are you performing an indifferent or an unpleasant daily task 
for financial reasons? Or are you consciously helping society to im- 
prove the character of its future citizens? 

Do you say that if you were paid better, and if conditions 
were more nearly ideal, you could do better work? Cease fondling 
that vain delusion! 

If your heart and soul were in the constructive work of 
education, in the effort to uplift the human race, you would do your 
best, despite all these limitations and obstructions. 

This does not mean that you are to lie supine and make no 
effort to redress grievances or eradicate evils. You are to be militant, 
but you are not to vent your dissatisfaction on the boys and girls. 
You are not to betray the trust of the public by indifference or 
aversion to your sacred office. 

Do not let your really noble work of teaching be hindered 
by concern about low salaries, autocratic government or ngid courses 
of study. If you have faith in progress and faith in your own pur- 
pose, be sure that progress will overtake educational affairs, be sure 
that your work will make for progress. 





CIVIC BIOLOGY 


C. E. A. Winstow 
College of the City of New York 


THE PRIMARY REASON why Biology is 
of supreme importance is that the life of 
every individual is one long biological ex- 
periment. Huxley’s famous parable of 
the chess player in his essay on “A Lib- 
eral Education and Where to Find It,”* 
emphasizes the importance of learning 
the rules of the game of life, in one of 
the most stirring prose passages in the 
English language. The happiness and 
the success and the usefulness of every 
man depends first and foremost on the 
management of the complex living ma- 
chine, which is in his charge, on the ap- 
plication of the laws of hygiene so as to 
secure proper food, air, exercise, and 
rest, and on the avoidance of the condi- 
tions which favor the spread of microbic 
disease. 


Behind this personal and individual 
biology there is opening up more and 
more clearly the field of Civic Biology 
which deals with man in his social rela- 


tions under the conditions of modern city 
life, so difficult at present but so full of 


promise for the future. In primi- 
tive communities the family is a 
more or less self-sufficient unit. Each 
farm has its own well, its own cow, its 
own vegetable patch, its own chicken 
yard. The million families concentrated 
in the neighborhood of Manhattan Island 
have the same primary needs. For each 
of them there must be a cow and a 
chicken yard and a vegetable patch and 
a source of water supply. The million 
farms which serve them are scattered 
over many states, however, and the task 
of bringing all these products to their 
doors, reasonably fresh and pure and 
cheap, requires efficient administration 
and expert knowledge of the highest 
order. 


The story of yellow fever is only one 
dramatic example of what is going on 
year by year in every city, as science ad- 
vances and applies its conclusions to 
human needs. Seven hundred and fifty 


*In Volume III of the Collected Essays. 


deaths a year on the average had been the 
toll of this dreadful disease in the city of 
Havana when the American Army of oc- 
cupation went there in 1898, and without 
knowledge as to how the malady was 
spread no appreciable progress could be 
made in its control. In 1901, Reed, Car- 
coll and Agramonte, three American 
Army Surgeons, whose names will go 
down in history as among the great bene- 
factors of the human race, discovered 
that yellow fever was spread by the bite 
of a certain mosquito. At once yellow 
fever was preventable, by a simple de- 
struction of the breeding places of the 
dangerous mosquitoes. In the rest of 
1901, there were six more deaths from 
yellow fever in Havana, and since that 
time there has not been one, except a few 
imported cases which developed in the 
neighborhood of “the wharves. The 
scourge of centuries. was wiped out in a 
single year. The construction of the 
Panama Canal was made possible, and 
the whole world of the Tropics was 
opened to development. 


This story of the application of science 
to the safe-conduct of human life is more 
picturesque, but no more important, than 
the regular routine of the Health Depart- 
ment of a large city. The results attained 
by the organized efficiency of the New 
York Health Department in its campaign 
against infant mortality last summer is 
one of many cases in point. As Dr. Os- 
ler says, in his preface to the new edition 
of Pasteur’s life, “The future belongs to 
Science. More and more she will con- 
trol the destinies of the nations. Already 
she has them in her crucible and on her 
balances.” 


The spirit of patriotic citizenship is not 
sufficient to meet the problems of to-day, 
without the methods of technical science. 
The city needs not merely devotion to the 
common good, but the highest expert ser- 
vice and the widest co-operative intelli- 
gence. New York must have trained law- 
yers and financiers and administrators, 
trained teachers, trained engineers to 
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build docks and bridges, to plan transpor- 
tation, to bring pure water and dispose 
of wastes, trained physicians in the hos- 
pitals, trained public health experts, med- 
ical, biological, chemical, trained sociolo- 
gists to administer the difficult tasks of 
relief and correction. The highest 
branches of its educational system should 
prepare the men needed for these press- 
ing tasks and offer an open gateway from 
the High Schools to the service of the 
city. The College of the City of New 
York is striving in many lines to meet 
this need for men and the day may come 
when the Normal College shall broaden 
its field to include the technical training 
of women for public service in other 
lines than that of education. Behind all 


this special preparation of the city’s ex- 
perts must lie, however, a diffused 
knowledge of the scientific laws of com- 
munal life which will ensure the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the citizen, man and 
woman, so as to make the work of the of- 
ficial really effective. There is no more 
hopeful sign for the future than the 
splendid way in which the High Schools 
of New York are addressing themselves 
to this new and difficult task. What has 
been so far accomplished is, however, 
only a beginning ; and the teachers of the 
high schools and of the elementary 
schools have an inspiring opportunity in 
the development of Civic Biology into a 
discipline of central significance in the 
school curriculum. 





THE WORK OF AN EFFICIENCY COMMITTEE 


Epwarp A. FItTzPATRICK 


THE EFFICIENCY COMMITTEE of The 
High School Teachers’ Association of 
New York city was appointed to investi- 
gate the efficiency of New York city high 
schools, and to do whatever might lie in 
its power to develop that efficiency. 
Therefore, it will be the business of the 
committee to describe situations as they 
really are, and to make constructive sug- 
gestions as to remedies. It is the purpose 
also to make the committee the clearing 
house for complaints, appreciations, crit- 
icisms, remedies, and suggestions that 
may be helpful in any way. This cannot 
be done unless, as has been so often in- 
sisted upon, the work becomes a vast 
codperative enterprise, engaging the 
earnest, sincere, devoted and persistent 
efforts of the majority of high school 
teachers. 

The investigations will deal with facts 
—verifiable facts. The committee has 
nothing whatever to do with persons, ex- 
cept perhaps to commend their good 
work when occasion arises. The entire 
reliance must be placed on the imper- 
sonal appeal of the facts themselves. 


The questionaire method of research, 
so far as it might be used to collect a 
mass of personal opinion, is tabooed. It 
is true that this method has great names 
behind it; that may make it respectable, 
but not necessarily servicable. 

Coéperation from all useful and avail- 
able sources is to be sought. The help of 
principals is especially desired. Many of 
the high school principals of the city have 
already responded cordially to our invi- 
tation to codperate. 

We have plans for undertaking a series 
of investigations of the studies in the 
curriculum. The method agreed upon is 
being tried out with stenography (Ed- 
ward J. McNamara, Jamaica High 
School, chairman of sub-committee) and 
with typewriting (David H. O’Keefe, 
Jamaica High School, chairman of sub- 
committee). The efficiency of these sub- 
jects is more easily determinable and 
more definitely measurable than is the 
case with some other subjects. Certain 
questions as to investigations of subjects 
will arise here in their simpler forms. 
The experience gained from their being 
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met may be turned to good account in 
studying the efficiency of subjects exhib- 
iting more complications. 

Beside these investigations of the 
course of study other problems are being 
taken up, namely, Superior Teaching, 
Organization, Supervision, Forms and 
Records, Program, Admission to High 
School, Assignment of Teachers, and 


what the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
toin can do in codrdinating the codpera- 
tive agencies. 

An interesting phase of our method 


will be tried out in connection with the 
problem of the assignment of teachers. 
A study of the plan of assigning teachers 
and the way it is carried out in one of 
the high schools will be examined. The 
result of the inquiry will be submitted to 
teachers in all the high schools of the 
city. We hope to get from the teachers 
expressions of their judgment on any in- 
equalities they may observe and the rem- 
edies for them. Then a more complete 
investigation of this particular problem 
will be made. 





PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM FOR MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 


A cOMMITTEE of twenty principals was 
appointed by the city superintendent of 
schools of Minneapolis over a year ago, 
to study the local situation with reference 
to the course of study in the schools. 
This committee, under the chairmanship 
of Albert Gullette of the Prescott 
School, has just reported its findings and 
recommendations. 


The first radical change recommended 
is a deep cut into the arithmetic. Not 
only is the arithmetic to be simplified and 
reduced, but it is to be presented in 
terms that have some relation to daily 
life. After mastery of the fundamental 
processes thru drill, which is to be 
largely oral, and which should be contin- 
ued until the pupil recognizes the sum 
or the difference of any combination at 
sight, the exercises for power should deal 
largely with concrete numbers. “The 
arithmetical operations of every day are 
very simple, but success in them requires 
that they be performed with accuracy 
and with rapidity.” 


The language work should be planned 
to correlate grammar, reading and spell- 
ing. The aims of the work are stated to 


be to cultivate the child’s language that 
he may acquire habits of talking clearly, 
distinctly and well; also of writing cor- 
rectly and effectively.” A special point 
is made of fixing habits of using correct 
speech forms, and the cultivation of a 
“literary sense” is recommended, thru 
the use of selected readings. Simplifica- 
tion of the grammar work is urged, and 
the use of dramatizations and games in 
the lower grades is urged. The commit- 
tee is not prepared to recommend a 
course in language work and asks that 
the study of this subject be continued for 
another year. 


The importance of oral English as 
against written work is strongly empha- 
sized; most people have little use for 
writing except for an occasional letter, 
whereas all have to speak in social and 
vocational relations. Since the schedule 
time that may be allowed for oral lan- 
guage work is very short, correct speech 
and correct use of voice should be insist- 
ed upon at every opportunity that the 
school offers, in recitations and in other 
relations between teachers and pupils. 
The recitations in all the subjects should 
afford opportunity for training in correct 
speech, correct use of the voice and in 
clear thinking. 


Geography should begin at home, and 
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a study of the home city should include a 
knowledge of the local industries and a 
correlation between their location and 
the physical features of the region. For- 
mal geography should begin in the fourth 
grade; before this Robinson Crusoe 
should be read and used as a basis for 
constructive work. In the later study 
the work should be so thoro that it 
need not be repeated later. Among other 
aims the committee lays stress upon 
these: To cultivate the imagination; to 
encourage independence and self-confi- 
dence; to make the children feel the in- 
terdependence of the members of the 
human race. This is an opportunity for 
social education that is only too frequent- 
ly neglected by teachers. 


Aside from its examination of the 
course of study, the committee went 
thoroly into the larger problems of or- 
ganization and administration. Thus, the 
position of the defective child in the 
classroom with normal children is shown 
to be a hardship to the individual and an 
injustice to the rest of the class, and seg- 
regation is recommended in a radical 
manner. In the same way the segrega- 
tion of chronic truants and incorrigibles 
is planned, with a centrally located par- 
ental school. Changes in administration 
recommended include the appointment of 
district superintendents to supervise all 
work, including high schools; a clearer 
definition of the functions of principals; 
a truant officer, or rather an attendance 
officer, prepared to furnish vocational 
guidance, for each of the high school dis- 
tricts. 


In the organization of the individual 
schools, the number of children to each 
teacher is to be reduced to thirty-five; 
promotions are to be made quarterly ; ad- 
missions of new pupils to be allowed only 
during the first two weeks of each terin. 


There is great need for improved 
styles of buildings and the committee rec- 
ommends that the best available talent be 
employed to this end. Among the spe- 
cific features called for are plans that 
allow for extension when needed; abun- 
dant lavatories and cupboards; room for 
all special school activities; the employ- 


ment of competent engineers and mat- 
rons. 


Higher schedules of salaries, and ar- 
rangement for better service from sub- 
stitutes are also included in the report. 
One feature of the salary schedule is 
especially interesting. This provides for 
leave of absence on half pay for the pur- 
pose of study or investigation of a kind 
that is likely to contribute to the im- 
provement of the service. The teach- 
ers to be granted leave are to be selected 
by the superintendent and the board of 
education; and it is recommended that 
the leave be made conditional upon an 
agreement to teach in the system at least 
one year after returning. Increase of sal- 
ary is to depend upon demonstrated ef- 
ficiency. 


Provision is made for the introduction 
and extension of industrial training 
along various lines. The importance of 
differentiated school work is evidently 
appreciated. Better correlation between 
the high schools and the elementary 
schools is also needed; the high school 
should provide courses to meet existing 
conditions. Presumably the existing con- 
ditions in Minneapolis are pretty much 
the same as we find them in other parts 
of the country: the vast majority of pu- 
pils leaving school before the “element- 
ary” course is completed; most of the 
pupils who enter high school never getting 
beyond the first year; and most of those 
who stay getting nothing directly related 
to the lives they will have to live after 
they get out. 


Whether or not most of the recom- 
mendations of this committee are adopt- 
ed — or even if none are adopted — the 
appointment of such a committee is an 
important matter for the development of 
the public schools of this country. It 
shows that there is a growing disposition 
to look to those who do the work for 
light upon the problems of a system. 
Those who believe that all wisdom must 
come from above would do well to study 
this report. The next step is to see how 
much light the class-room teachers are 
capable of throwing upon the common 
problem. 





MORE ON SUPERIOR PRINCIPALS 


In THE Marcu number, THe AMERI- 
CAN TEACHER published a list of ques- 
tions dealing with the matter of “superi- 
ority” in principals. It was imagined 
that these questions could be answered by 
teachers in some future ideal system of 
schools, and would provide a natural and 
an organized method by which teachers 
could estimate the work of their princi- 
pals. 

Tue AMERICAN TEACHER stands for 
the right of teachers to analyze and to 
discuss seriously any part of the machin- 
ery of organization that directs the work 
teachers are doing for the children and 
for society. With the hope of enlisting 
the interest of principals in the question 
of determining what might reasonably be 
expected of principals, the editors di- 
rected inquiries first to the principals of 
the high schools and the teachers’ train- 
ing schools of New York City. 

The following letter was sent to them: 


Editor, Tut AMERICAN TEACHER: 

There should prevail the most demo- 
cratic conditions found to be feasible in 
so complex an organization as a public 
school of a great city. Were teachers 
passing on their principals to be relied 
on for the exercise of balanced judg- 
ment, great good might arise from the 
operation of some such plan as the one 
suggested in Tue AMERICAN TEACHER. 
That sound judgment might be formed it 
would first be necessary for the principal 
to show his staff in detail the various 
duties laid upon him by his superior offi- 
cers, and the ideals he (she) had con- 
ceived for furthering the interests of the 
schuol. The remolding and strengthen- 
ing of these ideals in terms of general 
faculty sentiment would depend largely 
on the cheerful willingness of teachers 
tc spend many hours in committee and 
faculty meetings and to accept with 
equal cheerfulness the decision made by 
the majority of their fellows. 

As hints to principals the questions 
are a valuable jog. 

TuHeEoporE C. MITCHILL. 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica. 


Dear Sir: 

THe AMERICAN TEACHER, an educational 
periodical published by New York city teach- 
ers, will appreciate an opinion from you on one 
of its recent articles, entitled “Superior Princi- 
pals.” This article appears in the March num- 
ber on page 32. 

These are times in which a great many new 
ideas in education are coming to the front. 
Does it seem to you that the future may bring 
about, or should bring about, anything like the 
official and personal relations pictured or im- 
plied in the article? 

We are sending this inquiry to many princi- 
pals of the city. Replies of 100 to 200 words, 
or more if you desire, sent in by March 30 
would be very much to our liking. Besides, it 
would be evidence, if any more is needed, that 
teachers and principals are working together 
with a common purpose—that of making the 
schools more efficient and more effective. 


Below are given the replies that have 
been received, in the order of their ar- 
rival: 


Editor, THe AMERICAN TEACHER: 


Those teachers who always perform 
their duties conscientiously and intelli- 
gently and who comprehend the fact 
that they are a part of the whole in their 
schools, will report their principals as of 
superior merit. A teacher who does not 
wish to take his place as a part of the 
school unit but wishes to be the whole 
unit himself to the detriment of the har- 
mony of the school, and those teachers 
who, because of laziness or lack of en- 
ergy fail to properly perform their du- 
ties, will be very likely to lay the blame 
for the deficiency upon the principal. 


Therefore, teachers who report their 
principals of superior merit will, as a 
rule, be the teachers who are themselves 
of superior merit, and those who take the 
opposite view of the principal will large- 
ly compose the class who themselves 
lack the qualities of energy, harmony and 
teaching ability. 

P. E. DEMAREST. 

Bryant High School, Long Island City. 
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Editor, THE AMERICAN TEACHER: 


I have read with considerable interest 
your proposition in THe AMERICAN 
TEACHER for the rating of principals as 
superior or otherwise. I must say that 
in its items there is material for sober 
thought on the part of the principals. The 
inevitable tendency of a system organized 
as autocratically as our schools are at 
present, is to tempt the man in authority 
to be overbearing. On the other hand, 
there are many assumptions in the ques- 
tionaire which presuppose very radical 
changes in administration. First as re- 
gards Question 8; it may be that pure 
democracy would demand such a state of 
things but it is at least open to question 
whether an institution like a great pub- 
lic school can ever be managed on such 
a basis. On the whole I regard your 
scheme, proposed of course half in jest, 
as containing many valuable suggestions 
for those of us who are unfortunate 
enough to be principals. As a reductio 
ad absurdum why not ask, “Does the 
principal show capacity to follow the in- 


structions given him by the majority vote 
of the pupils?” Why not that as well as 
that of the teachers, if you are going to 
have real democracy? 
Wo. Farrtey, 
Commercial High School. 


Editor, THe AMERICAN TEACHER: 


It happened that I read the list of 
questions designed to give basis for judg- 
ment of superiority in principals pub- 
lished in THE AMERICAN TEACHER be- 


fore reading your note; perhaps I may 
therefore be excused for having sup- 
posed that they were meant to be face- 
tious. 


Your request for comments, however, 
shows me that I was mistaken and that 
you wish to be taken seriously. That be- 
ing the case I am compelled to be frank 
and say that so far as I know no sillier 
proposition was ever printed, even in re- 
lation to school matters, and that is say- 
ing a good deal. 


I believe that school principals are far 
from being perfect and that they should 
be held rigidly to a wise, just and con- 
scientious performance of their whole 
duty, and some of your questions would 
not be bad were they to be answered by 
well-trained impartial inspectors of 
schools, but the idea that principals 
should be elected by their assistant 
teachers (Question 1, b), that any as- 
sistant teacher should affirm what his 
principal’s point of view of the function 
of the school may be if that teacher had 
not heard it personally expressed (Ques- 
tion 2, b), and the idea that principals 
should necessarily follow instructions 
given them by a majority vote of their 
assistant teachers (Question 8), all seem 
to me to indicate that in reality it is the 
aim of THE AMERICAN TEACHER to se- 
cure, even at the complete sacrifice of 
school efficiency, retributive redress for 
offended or dissatisfied cliques and indi- 
viduals rather than to seek for better and 
more efficient leadership in school admin- 
istration. Joun H. Densicsx, 

Morris High School. 





STATE TEACHERS’ councils could un- 
doubtedly do much for the cause of educa- 
tion in America. In each state there are 
many questions pertaining to uniformity of 
text-books, courses of study, certification of 
teachers, and the like, in which the teachers, 
through their representatives, should have 
an authoritative voice. At present questions 
of this nature are decided too much by lay- 
men alone. In a democracy, some lay con- 


trol of education should no doubt always be 
maintained; the schools belong to all the 
people, and the people’s interest in the 
schools should not be sacrificed; but it 
should be remembered that teachers are 
also citizens. They certainly have no less 
interest in the welfare of the schools than 
others, and their expert knowledge fits them 
in an unusual way for the general control 
of the schools.—Prof. W. C. Ruediger, 
in “Education” for March. 





THE EARLY YEARS 


CHARLEs A. 


IN BUILDING a house the greatest -at- 
tention is paid to getting a good fountia- 
tion. If the foundation is insecure, all:the 
expensive work put upon it is wasted. 
So in our educational system a_ solid 
foundation must be laid in the grade- 
work. 

If pupils have been properly trained 
in the fundamentals of each subject, they 
are competent to advance by themselves. 
This training can be done only by the 
ablest and most experienced teachers. At 
present there seems to be a widespread 
opinion that there is something disagree- 
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able about grade-work. No one wishes 
to remain a teacher of the lowest grades 
as long as there goes with work of that 
scale the implication of inferiority. No 
stigma should rest upon the work of the 
lower grades. It is really the most im- 
portant work of all, and demands the 
highest talent and the ripest culture. 

If public opinion and the salary scale 
force all our best grade teachers upward 
into the high school, our system will be 
like an inverted cone. It will be balanced 
on its apex, instead of standing firmly 
on its base. 





TEACHERS’ 


READERS of THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
may appreciate being informed that the 
idea of Democracy in Education is not 
altogether new. Even in America it has 


been, and is, in practice. In Education 
for March, Professor W. C. Ruediger of 
George Washington University, in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Teachers’ Councils,” calls 
attention to the fact that in Dallas, 
Texas, Boston, Mass., and Tacoma, 
Wash., there has been extended to teach- 
ers the privilege of participating in the 
administration of the schools. 

The privilege is an act of grace, how- 
ever, and it appears to rest solely on the 
sanction of the superintendent. This is 
indicated by what happened to the Teachi- 
ers’ Council of Tacoma. 

“This council was started by former Super- 
intendent A. H. Yoder, and existed during the 
latter part of his administration. But it was 
never established as a part of the school sys- 
tem by the Board of Education, and therefore 
ceased to exist after the resignation of Super- 
intendent Yoder in 1910.” 

In New Britain, Conn., however, the 
teachers have a council with guaranteed 
stability. The purposes of this council 
are: 

1. To secure a more active and effec- 
tive participation of the teachers in 
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COUNCILS 


the professional direction of the 
schools. 

To afford the largest possible oppor- 
tunity for initiative on the part of the 
teacher. 

To encourage professional improve- 


thru discussion of 


ment and 
important problems of education and 


school management. 


study 


4. To develop the sense of solidarity of 
the teaching body, and an increasing 
appreciation of community of interest 
and responsibility among all teachers 
of all grades. 

To furnish the teaching body a ready 
and effective means for the expression 
of its sentiments or opinions with ref- 
erence to questions of school policy. 


The by-laws provide for the following 
membership : 

1. All principals, ex officio, 

2. All supervisory officers and special 
teachers, ex officio. 

3. One representative from each elemen- 
tary grade, including kindergarten, to be 
elected by ballot by the teachers of the 
grade. 

4. Representatives from the high school 
to be elected by the teachers of the high 
school. 
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It is the aim of this paper to better 
the working conditions of the teacher, 
through sober criticisms of present edu- 
cational administration, and through dis- 
cussions tending toward a general reali- 
sation of the democratic ideal in all 
maiters affecting the schools. 





SUPERVISION AND 
SUPERVISORS 


SINCE THE Days of the inspiration for 
Myra Kelly’s “Gum Shoe” story, much 
refinement of method has developed in 
systems of supervising the work of teach- 
ers. The careless plan of trying to obtain 
data by listening from the fire-escape 
would not be tolerated nowadays, since 
there are many candidates for official ap- 
proval who teach in rooms quite remote 
from fire-escapes. But with all the im- 
provement in method, results are not yet 
satisfactory to anyone. 

There is probably nothing, not even 
meager salaries, that frets and worries 
teachers more than supervision does. 
This seems to be due to the fact that the 
examination of the work has resolved it- 
self to a great extent into a habit of find- 
ing fault. An unequipped supervising 
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officer can easily point out shortcomings. 
He can also nag, bully or hound another 
human being who happens to be in his 
official power. Besides, he can “jolly” 
those teachers with whose work he is 
not prompted to find fault. A shrewd 
supervisor is thus consciously or uncon- 
sciously able to conceal a possible inabil- 
ity to understand how to criticize honest- 
ly, accurately and helpfully. 

The long-continued existence of the 
all-too-common type of supervising of- 
ficer has so reacted on the minds of 
teachers that it has come to be a high 
compliment to a principal, for example, 
#% have it said of him, “Well, anyway, 
Mr. A does let us alone in the class 
room.” If Mr. A’s point of view is that 
he does not care to be bothered with 
supervision, he is in reality being doubly 
repaid for not attending to his probable 
duty. Thus is the possessor of a nega- 
tive virtue highly rewarded. 

At the same time, with other ideals and 
under other conditions, any teacher 
would doubtless be glad to receive help- 
ful criticism, even tho it might not 
aiways be favorable. In fact, teachers 
frequently make remarks to that effect in 
all sincerity. 

The preference of teachers who are 
anxious to improve coincides with the 
well-nigh universal desire of people to 
perfect themselves in various ways. Our 
human experience convinces us that the 
social benefit of widespread individua! 
improvement is enormous. Is it not 
strarge then that in education, a field of- 
fering exceedingly great opportunities 
for social betterment, we should sys- 
tematically neglect to solve scientifically 
and humanely this problem of how to do 
our work better, and how to get others 
to do theirs better. Wise, suggestive 
supervision being useful, it may lead 
to immediate progress if we learn 
from the teachers themselves ex- 
actly what specific kinds of criticism help 
them. We know too much already of 
the kinds that bruise, discourage and 
make rebellious a pote ly willing body 
of helpful citizens. 





HOW MANY of our public school offi- 
cials and teachers do not send their chil- 
dren to the public school? 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


THE MoDERN SCHOOL, with its fifty or 
sixty classrooms, holding within its walls 
two thousand pupils of various ages and 
nationalities, is such a complex machine, 
that in the interests of organization it is 
a wise plan to hold teachers’ conferences 
at stated intervals. Unity of purpose, 
agreement in method, school tone and 
general efficiency are some of the ideals 
that may be aimed for and in part 
realized by teachers’ meetings. Why 
then, if this be the case, is attendance 
at conferences looked upon as a weary 
task, which many seek, thru skilful mani- 
pulation of excuses, to escape? Why do 
those who attend sit thru the hour with 
no apparent interest, and leave at the 
close with visible signs of indifference or 
relief written upon their faces? 


The answer is to be found in the meth- 
od used in conducting these conferences. 
Too often conferences are mere mon- 
ologues, with the principal as the 
artist. Armed with his superior wisdom 


and experience, he reads notices, formu- 
lates rules, gives advice, explains sys- 
tems, criticizes methods, quotes statistics 
and talks pedagogy until the brain-fagged 
teachers yawn and stretch. With remark- 


able temerity, he attacks all subjects, 
proving himself more or less of an expert 
in the twenty branches of our present 
school curriculum. Finally, with a word 
of apology for having detained the teach- 
ers so long, the meeting comes to an end. 
Aptly has one teacher characterized all 
this as a deference rather than a confer- 
ence. 

Were it not better to choose some one 
topic as the subject for consideration at 
each conference, and request one or two 
of the teachers to lead the discussion, and 
call upon all others to express themselves 
freely? Would not real unity of purpose 
be thereby gained? Would not the feel- 
ing of democracy be nurtured? Would 
not true initiative be encouraged? And 
would not a real and lasting benefit re- 
sult to the teachers and pupils from such 
conferences? 

This plan has actually been in opera- 
tion in many schools, for many years. 


Wherever the teachers approached the 
matter with enthusiasm the meetings 
thus conducted have been helpful to the 
school and helpful to the individual 
teacher. There must be other schemes 
for making the teachers’ meeting worth 
while. We should like to hear from our 
readers on this subject. 





IDEALS, GREAT AND SMALL 


PEOPLE FIND no particular difficulty in 
agreeing upon the proposition that “A 
pint is a pound the world around.” This 
results from our being trained to know 
and to appreciate the value of standards. 


Standards are accepted as necessary 
bases of reference, and few ever think 
of trying to get along without standards 
of some kind. Judgment may differ re- 
garding the same set of facts, but har- 
mony can often be restored by mutual 
agreement to adopt the plan of reducing 
complex factors to a common basis. 

It goes without saying, however, that 
the most important judgments made in 
life are not easily related to definite 
standards. We may have standards or 
ideals in life and education. A number 
of these ideals could be stated and scat- 
tered broadcast by the press, or other 
agency, and everybody that noticed them 
would say, “Oh, yes, certainly; they are 
splendid!” But let any person or organ- 
ization begin working toward the realiza- 
tion of those ideals by taking definite 
steps on solid ground, indifference, 
doubt or opposition would immediately 
manifest themselves. Whether is was 
indifference or open opposition would 
depend not so much on the temperament 
of individuals as it would upon real con- 
viction in the matter of standards or 
ideals. The nature and extent of the in- 
difference or opposition would also vary 
with the vagueness or the positiveness of 
all the little standards or ideals that 
might be operating at cross purposes with 
the major ideals, so complex is the na- 
ture of human thought and feeling. 

The progress of new and sound move- 
ments in education is not hindered so 
much by opposition as it is by indiffer- 
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ence. A person who openly opposes a 
movement for democracy in education 
may do so because he is used to the sys- 
tem of aristocracy in education, and be- 
lieves the new system wouldn’t work. If 
his opposition is strong, he would know 
it wouldn’t work, in spite of the fact that 
democracy is working outside the field of 
education. He might oppose it on the 
ground that teachers lack judgment, and 
could not be trusted with the power of 
electors, although we do trust them to 
train the children of the race for citizen- 
ship. Again, he might oppose it because 
he believes the upholders of the demo- 
cratic ideal are dishonest or insincere. 
Whatever this is, it is not argument. 


Opposition is a good thing for a fun- 
damentally strong movement, not only 
because it serves to bring the cause be- 
fore the people, but also because oppo- 
nents have standards and ideals of some 
sort. The work of social education may 


bring about the extension or the remold- 
ing of these ideals, adjusting them and 
making them applicable to the welfare of 


the whole people. Then the upholders of 
the democratic ideal may welcome their 
former opponents as brothers. 


There is no doubt that most teachers 
are indifferent to the idea of democracy 
in education, a fact which seriously hin- 
ders the rapid progress of the cause. 
“They never thought of it.” This is to 
be expected in a profession the members 
of which are commonly inspired with the 
sole injunction, “Teach!” This in gen- 
eral they do faithfully, except when they 
are busy with the clerical work of the 
school. 


The teachers’ transformation to the 
peerage of citizenship will be slow, but it 
must come. Their standards or ideals 
must be developed, vitalized and con- 
nected definitely and positively with 
something beyond the trivialities of the 
school room and the school office. They 
must get into touch with the great move- 
ments in civic, industrial and educational 
life. They must read, travel and see. 
They must meet and know the leaders 
of thought; they will find them at work 
in the library, in the street and at the 


mechanic’s bench. But most of all, they 
must think out their places in life. 


The littleness and the narrowness of 
the teaching profession will not disap- 
pear until the minds in it begin to meas- 
ure and to estimate all the little standards 
and ideals of their lives in terms of the 
great ideals toward which all mankind 
is consciously and unconsciously striving. 
How trifling and insignificant we have 
been; how magnificent and powerful we 
may become! 





THE VALUE OF INSURGENCY 


THe Woman’s Journat of Boston in 
an editorial in its issue of March 30 con- 
gratulates the teachers of Boston upon 
the resignation of Stratton D. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Schools. The editor- 
ial heading, which is given above, would 
be enough to indicate that the national 
organ of the Woman Suffrage Party ap- 
proves of teachers organizing campaign; 
to obtain their rights or a redress of 
grievances. 

It is of interest to learn that “Mr. 
Brooks is a very able man, with excellent 
theoretical ideas about education; but he 
is so tactless, tyrannical and unscrupu- 
lous that he has been a real incubus to 
the schools. This is the plain truth of 
the matter.” 

In connection with the information 
and the point of view contained in Dr. 
Gruenberg’s article on “Pedagogs in Pol- 
itics” in THe AMERICAN TEACHER for 
March, it is timely information we get 
when we read that “The fright that the 
School Board [of Boston] got from the 
teachers’ effort to elect Mrs. FitzGerald 
[to membership in the Board], and her 
large vote led to their high-handed or- 
der forbidding the teachers to take part 
in politics, or to try to influence any leg- 
islation in their own interest except 
thru the School Board. This _ ill- 
judged and autocratic action made the 
legislators indignant, and has been a 
powerful factor in causing every requesi 
of the School Board to the present Leg- 
islature to be rejected. Legislators who 
have listened with pleasure and profit to 
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the first-hand information about the 
schools given them by teachers at legis- 
lative hearings in the past, are reported 
as saying that they will vote against 
every measure for which the Boston 
School Board asks, until it removes the 
gag rule from the teachers. Mr. Brooks 
is shrewd. He saw that he would not 
have as smooth sailing in the future as 
he has had in the past, and the School 
Board saw that he was becoming a dan- 
gerously heavy load for them to carry. 
Hence the happy outcome over which 
we are all rejoicing. The whole affair 
shows the value that there may be in a 
vigorous insurgent movement, even 
tho it does not elect its candidate.” 





CONTRACTS AND SCHOOLS 


THE CONTRACT IS a very ingenious in- 
strument for organizing human relations 
and expediting many kinds of work. It 
was probably never invented de novo, 
but just growed like Topsy, or evolved 
like Dodd. It has many excellent prop- 
erties, or it could not have endured so 
long; but it has also some defects. The 
defects appear when the instrument is 
applied to relations that are not, or 
should not be, commercial. 


The public, as represented by govern- 
ments, has occasion to enter into con- 
tracts for a variety of purposes. In most 
cases it is dealing with a commercial cor- 
poration or individual, for the execution 
of a commercial service. There is need 
for supplies; supplies have to be bought; 
in making important purchases it is wise 
to have a contract. There is need for 
building roads or bridges; the govern- 
ment has not the facilities for undertak- 
ing the work—it would need to train up 
experts and specialists, it would need to 
establish a special plant—it is more econ- 
omical to hire someone in the business to 
do the whole job at a fixed price; again 
the contract is a useful thing to have 
around. 

When the public contracts to purchase 
materials or to purchase services on a 
contract basis, it seeks the best prices to 





be had in the market—that is, the lowest 
prices; and it specifies what it is to get 
for its money. When the public employs 
men and women to do its routine work— 
such as legislating, conducting trials, 
patrolling streets or vetoing bills—it fixes 
a price that it is willing to pay and then 
selects the best (or what it believes to be 
the best) talent available for each posi- 
tion. That is the difference between the 
status of a public official, like a street- 
cleaner or a teacher, and a public con- 
tractor ; the public official is the best man 
or woman that can be had for a given 
sum of money to do specified work, 
whereas the contractor is the cheapest 
man to be had for doing the job. 


If the public is interested in getting the 
best possible workers for the public serv- 
ice, it should follow the direct employ- 
ment system; if the public is more inter- 
ested in getting the cheapest service, the 
contract system is the one to follow. In 
many towns the school commissioners 
still select the cheapest candidate for the 
position of keeping school. In the more 
advanced communities this is not con- 
sidered dignified: imagine the president 
of a City Board of Education saying to 
you, “I like your face, and I like your 
credentials, but there is a man over in 
the next state who will take the job of 
City Superintendent for $7,436; if you 
are ready to shave that figure, the job is 
yours.” That is the contract system in 
essence, 

The question of contract versus direct 
employment does not concern teachers 
very much, however. In our public schoo! 
it is still retained for the administration 
of buildings. The Janitor or the Super- 
intendent of the school building is in 
most cases a contractor who undertakes 
for a specified sum to keep the building 
up to a certain—or uncertain—standard 
of cleanliness and repair. Comparisons 
made between the cost per square yard 
of floor space, or cost per pupil, of jani- 
torial service under the two systems 
showed a much larger cost for the direct 
employment system. Experts on city ad- 
ministration and experts on finance at 
once concluded that the contract system 
had justified itself, and there began this 
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winter an attack upon the direct employ- 
ment system as wasteful of the public’s 
money. 

There is, however, another side to the 
problem. When a contractor takes over 
the work of cleaning a building he does 
not plan to do all the work himself; he 
plans to hire a number of helpers at the 
lowest wages possible. He plans to econo- 
mize on soap and scrubbing brushes, with 
a view to leaving as large a margin to 
himself as possible. These are among the 
first principles of the contract system. 
Now what has the public done in giving 
this job to the contractor? It has allowed 
human beings to be put at health-destroy- 
ing work on life-destroying wages, and 
has then turned its face the other way. 
For the men and women—and they are 
mostly women—who wipe the dust in 
our children’s schools take with them 
enough of the dust to insure for a large 
proportion of them pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. What the proportion is, we have 


no statistics to tell us; but what they look 
like you can see for yourself if you stay 


in the building until five o’clock, or come 
very early in the morning. 

It is true that thru the con- 
tract system the work is done more 
cheaply—that is, at a cost of fewer dol- 
lars and cents; but the thought of the 
cost in terms of human life is appalling. 
It is said that the direct employment sys- 
tem is unsatisfactory because under it 
“discipline” is destroyed. That is to 
say, under the contract system the jani- 
tor’s authority is supported by his free- 
dom to discharge his helpers summarily. 
But that is only another way of saying 
that we have not yet learned to organize 
the work of free men efficiently. 

Apart from the matter of “discipline,” 
which is a matter of organization, we 
must come to realize that it is not true 
economy for the public to grind savings 
out of the blood of its own members. 





BEFORE DEMOCRACY can become a 
fact, there must be education for democ- 
racy. Enlightenment and self-government 
go hand in hand. When teachers are thor- 
oughly impregnated with the democratic 
ideal, the throwing off of their shackles 
will only be a matter of time. 
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LOYALTY AND HIGHER 
SALARIES 


TEACHERS WHO are overburdened 
with work and harassed by fault-finding 
officials that often have little sympathetic 
and constructive criticism to offer, are 
still expected to yield to them the tribute 
of loyalty. Although there exists this 
positive sentiment of obligation to su- 
perior officers, teachers like other sub- 
ordinates may quit, without prejudice, 
and offer their services to another mas- 
ter, if the pay is better. This fact is a 


sign of our body freedom. 


It might be that a little loyalty with a 
lower salary than some other board gives 
would not be a bad thing even for teach- 
ers themselves, but we cannot expect it 
under the many unfavorable circum- 
stances. And so, “Friends of better pub- 
lic education in Chicago are now hopeful 
that a way has been provided for getting 
aid keeping the very best teachers in the 
United States.” This statement is made 
in an editorial in School Science and 
Mathematics (Chicago) for April. 


The Board of Education of Chicago 
has announced a new maximum of 
$2,600.00 for high school teachers. The 
editorial states further that “This figure 
ranks with the best schedules effective in 
the United States, only New York ex- 
ceeding it by $50.00 and Boston by $18.00 
for recent appointees; the difference in 
cost of living in these two, however, far 
more than offsets the difference in 
schedule.” 

The maximum salary for high school 
teachers in New York City is nominally 
$3,150.00, but only first assistant teach- 
ers may receive that much, or any 
amount above $2,650.00. The appoint- 
ment to the grade of first assistant 
teacher in New York is dependent upon 
four contingencies ; first, upon the Board 
of Examiners’ setting an official exam- 
ination for that grade, second, upon the 
candidate’s passing the examination, a 
feat not to be accomplished without 
proof of the possession of scholarship 
and teaching ability and some other 
qualifications beside, third, upon whether 
there is a chairmanship of a department 
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vacant in any high school, and fourth, 
upon whether a high school principal de- 
sires to have additional chairmen of de- 
partments, or can have them, which in 
turn would depend on certain restrictions 
relating to the number of teachers in a 
department that entitle a principal to a 
first-assistant chairman. There has been 
no examination for first assistants in 
New York high schools in certain sub- 
jects for five or six years. Therefore, 
the Chicago Board of Education is essen- 
tially correct in stating that their new 
maximum of $2,600.00 for high school 
teachers is but $50.00 less than the maxi- 
mum in New York City. 

The Chicago schedule is “being adver- 
tised appropriately in the best educa- 
tional journals of the country.” Even- 
tually the Department of Education of 
New York city will be obliged to meet 
the effect of action of the Chicago de- 
partment by taking down the arbitrary 
bars to deserved promotion. 





THE LARGER NURTURE 


THERE ARE METHODS of education be- 
ing used consciously today to lead the 
young, as they mature, not to exploit nor 
to enjoy but to serve this present world. 
The schools have ever exalted, in their 
teaching of biography and history, the 
nobler types of manhood. They have 
glorified the poets and have refused to 
immortalize the money makers, and of 
late they have suppressed their earlier 
emphasis upon the soldiers and are bring- 
ing to the front the servants of the com- 
mon good. The schools are being made 
centers of information upon some philan- 
thropies, like the tuberculosis war, and 
are sometimes used as collecting agencies 
for community benevolences.—Wum. B. 
Forsusu, in The Coming Generation. 





“SUPERIOR MERIT” to some may 
mean such negative virtues as never hav- 
ing violated the rules, never having been 
“up on charges,” never having been late, 
etc. It should rather mean the presence of 
such positive qualities as initiative, pro- 
gressiveness, love for and sympathy with 
the growing boys and girls. 


BOOK REVIEWS 








ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL 
THE PEOPLE, a study of the at- 
tempt to educate everybody. By 
Wititram HAw Ley SMITH, I2mo, pp. 
ix+346, 1912. New York: the Mac- 


millan Co. $1.50 net. 


“We live in a world of progress and not of 
finalities.” But progress in human affairs de- 
pends upon the preservation of past experi- 
ences;| and since it is the function of the 
teacher to transmit to the next generation the 
sum of past experiences, the teacher tends to 
become static. Every criticism of school meth- 
ods and school results is resented by most 
teachers just in proportion as we have become 
static, as we have fallen into the rut. Here 
comes Mr. Smith to help jog us out; and his 
help should be welcome to all of us. 


Beginning with two short chapters on some- 
thing that every teacher knows (and that every | 
teacher ignores in practice, more or less), 
namely, that every child has his strong points 
and his weak points, the author goes on to 
show that the attempt to give all the children 
the same educational treatment is stupid in 
theory and pernicious in practice. We have 
developed a system of public education that 
proceeds upon the assumption that all children 
are practically alike to begin with, and that 
certain subjects and methods are equally desir- 
able and valuable for all children. In the first 
flush of democratic enthusiasm the emphasis 
was placed on equality; and individuality— 
which is made up of differences—has had to 
suffer. It is time to question our methods in 
the light of our results, as well as in the light 
of the results of science and experience out- 
side of the educational field. 


It has been pointed out many times, and will 
bear repeating for many years to come, that 
our “democratic” education is a failure because 
it has been supported very largely as a scheme 
for escaping from work. The mass of people 
have been and still are overworked, despite the 
wonderful advances in technology and in “la- 
bor-saving” devices. The mass of people look 
up to those who do not work so hard, and find 
that these are for the most part the “educated.” 
They naturally desire for their children not 
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only the material advantages displayed by the 
educated, but relief from the grind and toil 
that they know so well. They naturally look 
to “education” as the great solvent. Teachers 
have been only too willing to nurture the great 
delusion. The result is not a population that 
has learned to be prosperous with a minimum 
of work; it is a population that has learned to 
hate work without being able to live without 
it, and without knowing how to get the most 
from it. 


Hand in hand with the standardized school- 
ing there has grown up a set of formulas that 
tend to perpetuate all the blunders as well as 
all the valuable features in our pedagogical 
theory. For a hundred years scientific study 
of psychology has been undermining the doc- 
trine of formal discipline. The young teacher 
passes her examination in psychology and at 
once begins to apply formal discipline. We 
know that every child has his limitations as to 
capacity for arithmetic or drawing or gram- 
mar; but we insist that all do the same work 
and pass the same tests—because the effort 
alone is an education! This is a part of the 
theological doctrine that obedience cultivates 
virtue—and from a practical and common- 
sense point of view, to say nothing of psychol- 
ogy and biology, this is a grievous error. 

To those who have been content to go on 
with their routine year after year, hoping per- 
haps for increased efficiency and clearer in- 
sight to come with time, but knowing not 
where to look for a clearing up of the con- 
fusion, this book will come as a great relief. 
For Mr. Smith has abandoned the cant and 
the jargon of the educator, and deals with 
problems that concern all the people in terms 
of the daily life of all the people. To many it 
will be a revelation that pedagogy and philoso- 
phy of education are more concerned with 
clerks and engineers and mechanics and farm- 
ers than they are with memory and discipline 
and apperception. To those who have given 
thought to the concrete problems of education 
in relation to living human veings, as distin- 
guished from education in relation to examina- 
tions and syllabuses and promotions, there is a 
wealth of illustrative material and stimulating 
suggestions. We cannot agree with all the 
views expressed, but we can heartily commend 
the book to every parent and to every teacher. 


There is a good index, and the mechanical 
features of the book are excellent. 


THE TEACHER AND THE JOB 

Ours Is AN age of gigantic achieve- 
ment along material lines, but it is not yet 
an age of any great independence of 
thought. It is an age of stock 
opinion and concealed opinion, of 


ill-disguised servility. The majority 
of our people are hired; the rest 
give hire. Between them stands this 


wall, a very real wall, keeping them from 
meeting like true men and women in all 
frankness and sincerity. One hears it 
asked—Shall a man quarrel with his 
bread-and-butter? But it is not explained 
how it came about that a man’s bread- 
and-butter should be in the keeping of 
another. And I venture to affirm, after 
regarding at some length the free lance 
and the salaried man, that the effect of 
taking wage upon the majority of people 
is simply disastrous, spiritually disas- 
trous. Life is altogether too precious a 
thing to sell it to another at any price 
whatever, and I count it a national mis- 
fortune and a national weakness that in 
the great democracy which we tried to 
set up and failed there should be so few 
men who are masters of themselves, and 
worthy to uphold so great a political idea. 
—CHARLES HaNnrorp HENDERSON, in 
Education and the Larger Life. 





BUT AT PRESENT our school system 
falls far short of providing for professional 
growth in a vital way. On the side of gen- 
eral educational policy, it is little more than 
a system for carrying out orders. Teachers 
carry out the orders of the principals, prin- 
cipals carry out the orders of the super- 
visors, and supervisors carry out the orders 
of the superintendent. Each stage usually 
adds a little to the orders that it transmits, 
but none, except the highest, has any official 
voice in determining the policies that it car- 
ries out itselfi—Prof. W. C. Ruediger, 
in “Education” for March. 





SOME TEACHERS ought to be trusted 
implicitly to initiate and experiment. The 
vast majority of teachers ought to be 
trusted and let alone. Some ought to be 
watched and supervised. If the majority of 
teachers may not be trusted, get other 
teachers. 
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AUTHORITY 


THERE HAS BEEN no more frequent sin, 
thru all the ages, than for selfish men and 
women to set up their own authority and 
label it the will of God or virtually that. 
Nor has this sinning been confined to the 
church—any church—more than to other 
forms of centralized power. True, most 
churches have been guilty of the prac- 
tice, to a greater or less extent, at age 
period in their history; but equally, 
more guiltv, have been kings, undovee, 
presidents, governors, parliaments, con- 
gresses, legislatures, parents, school- 
teachers and the whole line of those who 
are “in . authority.".—Wm. HaAwLey 
SMmitH, in All the Children of All the 
People. 





LET US SUPPOSE, for example, that 
the teachers in the elementary school were 
given the responsibility, perhaps one should 
say the opportunity, to improve the course 
of study and the general methods of in- 
struction. To be more specific, let us sup- 
pose that it rested with them to improve 
their course in geography. All the teachers 
would know that this subject would be dis- 
cussed in open meeting and that pedagogi- 
cal change would undoubtedly be suggested 
and perhaps adopted. Would not each 
teacher then want to be ready both to sug- 
gest and defend modifications and to oppose 
whatever seemed to him a retrogressive 
step? Would he not then have a motive for 
consulting courses of study and for reading 
the literature on the teaching of geography? 
And would he not then read with profit?— 
Prof. W. C. Ruediger, in “Education” 
for March. 





University of Colorado 
MOUNTAIN LABORATORY 
TOLLAND, COL. 

Courses in Field Biology (animal and Plast) Ecology, 


June 24 to August 2, 1912 


Systematic Botany, Biology of Ponds and Streams. 

Work for undergraduates and graduates. Valuable 
training for college and high-school instructors. 

Daily field trips to forests and mountain parks. A\ll- 
day excursions to glacial lakes, alpine meadows and snow- 


capped peaks. 
For pamphlet address 


Francis Ramaley, Professor in Charge 
University of Colorado Boulder, Colorad 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Summer Session of 1912 


Registration, July 2. Instruction, July 3—August 14. 
Many new features are planned for the coming summer. 
For Bulletin of Information, address the Director, 


Dr. W. V. Biegham, 81 Dartmouth Hall, Hanover, N.H. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


By 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN, Ph.D. 
With Foreword by 
PROF. ARCHIBALD L. BOUTON, of N. Y. University 


A sympathetic treatment of the American 
short story that will prove of interest to 
the student of literature, to the writer 
of short stories and to the general reader 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO. 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 











IF YOU IMAGINE 


you are fami!i iar with every oully first-class 

you’re Among those 
whose names have appeared in symposia 
published in 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


are the following 


Booker T. Washington Elbert Hubbart 

Hon. Champ Clark Upten Sinclair 

Ex-Pres. Charles W. Elliot W. E. Burkhardt Dubois 

Prof. John Dewey John Soorge 

Edith Wyane Matthison Hutchins Hapgood 

Jack London Reginald Wright Kauffman 

Robert Herrick Rheta Childe Dorr 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


THE INTERNATIONAL is remarkable for the 

lays and stories which it prints in every number, 

Re the exceptionally high standard of its poetry, 
criticism and political and literary essays. 








EDITED BY 
B. RUSSELL HERTS and RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 
GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


Of the hosts of letters from subscribers thai have been 
received, the following are a fair selection: 


v. P. Gavan Duffy writes: “I think THE 
INTERNATIONAL has set up a distinct standard 
which reflects credit, not merely on those directly 
responsible for it, ‘but on American effort and 
literary capability. I am pe. that we have such 
a publication—it was need 

Charles Ferguson, editorial writer, Hearst 
Morning Papers. says: ‘No better editorials are 
appearing at this moment than those in THE 
ea en-r-y You should be happy at. the 

. L. S. test for you ‘have done good work 


The International, $1.00 } Special Price for 
The American Teacher, Both $1.15 


THE MOODS PUBLISHING CO. 
134-140 West 29th Street, New York) 























